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EDITORIAL NOTE 


P esident Kraeling left New York for the Near East on the 19th 
Janiary, in order to spend several months on the affairs of the Oriental 
Institute and the Schools. The undersigned expects to leave by air for 
Cairo on the 22nd of the month, leaving Profesor E. A. Speiser of the 
University of Pennsylvania in charge of the affairs of the School until 
earl’ April. Dr. Kraeling is not expected back until later. I can be 
reac ed through my office or home address as usual while in South 


Ara’ ia. 
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It is a pleasure to report good progress in our publications. T 
Annual (two stately volumes of some 750 pages by President Glue: 
covering four years, 1945-1949) is now nearly ready for binding, a 
will probably appear before the current number of the BULLETIN (wh 
I am happily able to get ready for press before my departure). P: 
fessor Burrows’ fascicle of photographs and transcribed Hebrew text 
the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline is due to appear in print any d 
at the price of $2.00. Professor W. H. Brownlee of Duke Univers 
has prepared a valuable translation of and commentary on this do 
ment, which is now being printed and will probably appear in Mar 
as a triple number of the Supplementary Studies (price $2.00) . 


W. F. Avsricu1 
19th January, 1951 


DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The winter meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Orie 
Research was held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York on Dex 
ber 27, 1950, following lunch. Present: Professor C. H. Krae! 
presiding; Messrs. Albright, Bull, Burrows, Glueck, Muilenburg, Rab 
witz, Reynolds, Scott, Sellers, Warrington, Whipple and Wilson of 
Trustees; Messrs. Cadbury, Cameron, Jeffery and Orlinsky of the A 
ciate Trustees, Mr. Speiser as Vice-President; Messrs. Detweiler, Filson 


and Orlinsky as members of the Committee on Evaluation; Professor 


Goetze as Director of the Baghdad School; and Mrs. Walton of tli 
New Haven office. 

It was voted to accept the minutes of the meeting of April 3, 1959, 
as circulated. The mail votes taken since that meeting were now ratified 
except that of May, 1950. The New Orleans Baptist Seminary, whose 


application for membership in the Corporation was then approved, is 
unready to qualify. 

An application for membership from the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection of Harvard University was accepted. 

The President’s report was presented in writing supplemented by some 


comments on the situation created by the National Emergency Procla- 
mation. The report was accepted. 

The President was requested by vote of the Trustees to app a 
committee which should inquire into our present and probable financial 
situation due to the reduction of our reserves and should make recom- 
mendations at a subsequent meeting. 

The following financial statements were presented and were severally 
approved: 

General statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, (in 
summary) . 

Statement of the New Haven office, June, 1949 to July, 1950. 

Jerusalem Accounting for period Nov.-1, 1949 to July 31, 1950. 
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It was voted to accept for our employees in America the extension of 

leral social security recently made optional to educational institutions. 

In answer to an inquiry from Mr. Warrington, he was encouraged by 

t.e Trustees to make some further inquiry looking towards appropriate 

» ovisions for retirement allowance or annuity for our employees in 

Polestine. It was further voted that it is the sense of this meeting that 

| s.itable provision for our employees in Palestine on retirement should 
| be planned for. 

t was voted to authorize our Treasurer and the finance committee to 
change our investments so as to increase our holdings in common stocks, 
hit not to exceed in this classification forty per cent of our total portfolio. 

n response to a recommendation of the New Haven business office the 
purchase of a new mimeograph machine and of a new address stencil 
machine was authorized. 

’rofessor Albright reported orally on publications. His report was 
accepted and he and the Editorial Committee were thanked for their 
efforts in this field. It was voted to renew our offer made some years ago 
to contribute $800.00 to the expense of Volume II on Tepe Gawra being 
published by the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 

Professor Goetze presented a report as Director of the Baghdad School. 
His report was accepted. Professor Wilson reported on the planning of 
the Baghdad School Committee. It was voted to appropriate an addi- 
tional $1000.00 to the “ cave project,” work on which is now in progress 
under Professor Braidwood. The possibility of engaging in work and 
expending of funds outside of Iraq was presented by the Committee. 

lhe Trustees voted to appoint Professor Goetze director of the Bagh- 
dad School for three years. 

The report of James L. Kelso, director of the Jerusalem School in 
1949-50, was presented in writing and accepted. 





| The Jerusalem School Committee nominated as fellows for 1951-52: 
l Victor R. Gold of The Johns Hopkins University and E. W. Hamrick of 


Duke University, with Charles Forman of Harvard University as first 
alternate and Lawrence N. Manross of Dropsie College as second alter- 
nate. These nominations were accepted and the persons appointed. The 
financial arrangements are to be the same as for the fellows of 1950-51. 

On recommendation of the President, Miss Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 
Professor of Byzantine Art and Archaeology at Dumbarton Oaks, was 
appointed honorary visiting lecturer at the Jerusalem School in 1951-52. 

The present Jerusalem School Committee was asked to pursue further 
the selection of an annual professor and of a director for that school for 
| nex! year. Their nominations may be ratified by mail vote before the 
nexi meeting. If Professor Winnett can be persuaded to continue as 
director at Jerusalem another year, the committee is now authorized to 
appoint him. 
The President reported briefly on the present status of the Palestine 
Museum, and upon our collaboration with the Library of Congress in 
pho ographing manuscripts. 

I: was voted that the Trustees express their thanks to the University 
of | seeds for the expression of interest in the Jerusalem School shown 
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necessary to provide that sum. 






labor for archaeological purpose. 
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Report was made of the present situation with relation to the U. 
Palestinian Relief Agency in the matter of the availability of refug: 


by the annual gift of ten pounds. It was similarly voted to thank tl 
Archaeological Museum of Melbourne for their recent contribution 
one hundred pounds toward the work at Dhiban. 

A report was made based on a letter from Mr. Harding of the sm: 
sounding recently made by our Jerusalem School at Dhiban. It w 
voted to authorize the chairman to make a special appeal for funds 
enable an extension of this operation to be made, and if this appeal 
not successful to the extent of $2000.00 to draw on reserves for an amou 


The report of the nominating committee was presented by its chai 
man, Dr. Scott. In accordance therewith it was voted that the secreta 
cast a ballot electing officers, etc., as follows: 


Carl H. Kraeling 

W. F. Albright 

E. A. Speiser 

Henry J. Cadbury 

John W. Warrington 

The Provident Trust Company 
Gladys R. (Mrs. H. B.) Walton 
Pepper, Bodine, Stokes and Hamilt« 


Member of the Executive Committee (1951-3): W. F. Albrigh 


It was voted that the next meeting be held, if possible, in New Yor 


The problem of insuring against possible damage in opening the fou 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls entrusted to us for publication was discuss 
It was voted to authorize the Executive Committee to take appropri: 
action and if necessary to insure against injury to the scroll up 


To our fellow member, Mr. Rabinowitz, who had generously plan 
for this meeting, including cocktails and lunch before it and cockt 
and transportation after it, a vote of thanks was tendered. 

The Trustees recessed until after the Corporation meeting in 
evening when they voted to elect the following Associate Trustees 
posed by the Nominating Committee: J. L. Kelso (2 years), W. 
Taylor (1 year), S. E. Johnson (1 year). 


Henry J. Capsury, Secreta 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Corporation of the American School 
Oriental Research was held at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia | 
versity, New York City, December 27, 1950, following dinner. This 
held as part of the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Sch: 
with President C. H. Kraeling presiding. 
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[he minutes of the previous annual meeting having been circulated 
‘e not read. The roll of members of the Corporation was read. The 
ponses of those present as official representatives were sufficient to 
vide a quorum without recourse to proxies. 
‘he reports of the President and Treasurer and of the Directors of the 
ools in Baghdad and Jerusalem were presented in printed form 
{SOR 120, December, 1950) and approved. 
rof. A. H. Detweiler, chairman of the Evaluation Committee, reported 
he meeting of the Trustees held earlier the same day. 
he Nominating Committee proposed the following names: 
; Trustees for three years (1951-53): Ludlow Bull, Millar Burrows, 
con Glueck and John Warrington. As Associate Trustees for two 
s: E. P. Arbez and A. H. Detweiler; for one year: C. M. Cooper and 
Bailey. As member of the Evaluation Committee for three years: 
ur Jeffery. The Nominating Committee for 1951, as selected by 
wedecessor and designated by the President, is as follows: J. B. 
‘hard, J. L. Kelso, G. G. Cameron. 
ie thanks of the Corporation was voted to Dr. Ludlow Bull and the 
mittee under him which had made the arrangements. 
ie informal part of the meeting, with President Kraeling as toast- 
er, included the viewing of some slides picturing earlier phases of 
chools’ history and brief reminiscent addresses by Millar Burrows, 
dent of the Schools from 1934 to 1948, by W. F. Albright and 
m Glueck, each of whom was Director of the Jerusalem School for 
than ten years between 1920 and 1947, by E. A. Speiser, Director 
ie Baghdad School from 1934 to 1947, and by Charles C. Torrey, 
rst Director of the Jerusalem School fifty years ago. 


Henry J. Capsury, Secretary 


THE ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE SCHOOLS 


e Alumni and Friends of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
for luncheon on Thursday, December 28, 1950, at The Jewish Theo- 
| Seminary. In view of the other programs in which the Schools 
n interest in New York at this time, the meeting was more informal 
usual and the speakers confined themselves to a few brief remarks. 
resident of the society, Prof. Henry S. Gehman, first called upon 
lent Carl H. Kraeling, who was followed by Prof. Albrecht Goetze, 
ing for the school at Baghdad, and Profs. Kenneth W. Clark and 

L. Kelso, representing the school at Jerusalem. Prof. Robert H. 
r presented the slate of the nominating committee, which was 
ed unanimously. The officers of the society now are: President, 
samuel N. Kramer; Vice-President, Prof. Elmer A. Leslie; and 
ary, Prof. Frank North. The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
‘sident Louis Finkelstein and The Jewish Theological Seminary for 
ling us once again with a fine luncheon. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Frank Nortu, Secretary. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KHIRBET EN-NITLA NEAR JERICHO 


JAMES L. KELSO 


After the ‘Alayiq excavations were well under way, a second | 
minor dig was carried on simultaneously at Khirbet en-Nitla, a ruin 
three kms. east of Jericho and just north of the dirt road to the tra 
tional site of Christ’s Baptism. The site, which derives its name froin 
the near-by tamarisk tree, has in the past attracted many explorers, and 
has been identified by some archaeologists as the site of Gilgal. Fo: 
soundings exposed Byzantine or Early Arabic walls of unpretentio; 


Fig. 1. The mosaic in the narthex of the Third Church at Khirbet en-Nitl: 


character. The fifth revealed the ruins of a church which had underg 
many changes in construction and repair from the IVth to the DX 
century. 

The first church to be constructed on the site was a three-aisled basi 
built of ashlar. Some of the mosaic pavement in the apse was found, 
the inscriptional material is only fragmentary. This church appears 
have been erected in the [Vth or Vth century and destroyed some t 
in the VIth century. 

The second church was reduced in size to one aisle, the north 
and the central nave being abandoned. This building could not h 
had a long life, and appears to have been destroyed early in the VI 


century. 
6 
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The mosaic in the chapel of the Third Church at Khirbet en-Nitla. 


inscription and birds are near the door. 


The enigmatic inscription at the entrance to the chapel of the Third Church 
at Khirbet en-Nitla. 
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The third church must have been built soon afterwards, and 
slightly smaller in size, somewhat on the pattern of a small chapel y 
a narthex. It seems to have been constructed of plastered sun-di 
bricks. Both floors were mosaics, and each contained an inscript 
Most epigraphers think these inscriptions are in Greek cursive lett 
but a few think they are in Latin. No one has yet given a compl 
satisfactory translation of them. The chapel mosaic also contain 
bunch of grapes with a bird on either side facing the grapes. 
inscription faces one direction and the birds the other, although 
appear to be a common composition. This church succumbed to the 
of the earlier churches and it may have been destroyed by the earthqu 
of 747 A.D. 

The fourth chapel was built soon afterwards with a slight modificat 
in ground plan. Some rooms were built abutting on the south wall 
indicating the presence of a monastery. This church was not destroy 
but for some reason was converted into a storeroom. Six square p 
were built along the middle to support a second story. The fifth chu 
was built on that floor. It was paved with mosaics which were fo 
telescoped in the rooms to the south. The pottery found in the dé 
belongs to the IXth century A. D. thus giving the terminus ad quen 
the life of the church. 

The other buildings discovered are architecturally of no consequé 
However, the pottery found in them confirms the evidence obtained f 
the excavations of the church. 

It is hoped that this church can be published at an early date, 
therefore only a brief summary of the excavation is given here. 

Another minor task of the School in conjunction with the ‘Alayig 
was a surface exploration of the Wadi Qelt. The United Nations 
discussing the building of a dam in the wdd? and this survey was 
ducted to determine whether any archaeological materials would be 
if this plan was carried out. The work was done by Professor C. Un 
Wolf of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, and will be reported on | 

iil, 1 
EXCERPTS FROM THE TRANSLATION OF THE DEAD SE 
MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE : 
Won. H. BrownLee 
(These are the ordinances] / for [the whole assembly in 
ing children and wo|men:? to livje in the ordler of the ( 

1A translation of the complete manuscript in so far as Metropolitan A. Y. S 
‘as it is being issued as a Supplementary Study of the Bulletin of the An 
Schools of Oriental Research. Full critical notes will appear with that publi: 

2 The first col. of the St. Mark’s document of the Manual is not the first Ju 
original document. Fragments of earlier columns are in the Rockefeller Mus z 1 
Jerusalem. The courtesy of R. de Vaux in lending photographs of the frag with - 
has provided me at the last minute with the basis for the conjectural resto ‘Ch 
of this line. The reference to women and children confirms my previous gues a 
the Essene sect of this scroll practised marriage. a 
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munity; to seek / God [in His ordinances, dedicating themselves 
in community] to do what is good and right before Him, as / 
He commanded through Moses and through all His servants, 
the prophets: and to ‘love everything / that He has chosen, 
and to hate everything that He has rejected; and to keep far 
from every evil /and to cling to every good deed; and to 
practice truth and righteousness and justice / in the land; and 
to walk no more in the stubbornness of a guilty heart and 
lustful eyes /so as to do any evil. All who dedicate them- 
selves to do God’s ordinances shall be brought / into the 
covenant of friendship, to be united Jor, to become a Com- 
munity] in God’s counsel, and to walk before Him perfectly 
jin] all / things that are revealed according to their appointed 
seasons, and to love all the s ach / according to 
his lot in God’s counsel, but to hate all the sons of dark- 
ness “—each according to his guilt / in provoking God’s ven- 
geance. All who dedicate themselves to His truth shall bring 
all their mind and their strength / and their property into 
the Community of God, to purify their mind by the truth 
of God’s ordinances, and to direct their strength / according 
to the perfection of His ways, and [to direct] all their property 
according to His righteous counsel ..... / 
All who enter the order of the C ommunity shall enter into a 
covenant in God’s presence, to do / according to all that He 
commanded, and not turn aside from |following| after Him, 
out of any terror or fright or trial / that may come to pass 
under the dominion of Belial. And as they are entering into 
the covenant, the priests / and the Levites *shall* bless the 
God of deliverances and all His deeds of faithfulness. Then 
all / who enter into the covenant shall say after them, “ Amen! 
Amen!” 





: Now, He [God] created man for dominion over / the 
world and assigned him two spirits by which to walk until 
the season of His visitation. They are the spirits of / truth 
and perversion.‘ From a spring of light [issue! the generations 
of truth; but from a fountain of darkness [issue] the genera- 
tions of perverseness. / In the hand of the prince of lights is 
the rule over all the sons of righteousness; in the ways of 
light they walk. But in the hand of / the angel of darkness 
is all the rule over the sons of perversion; and in the ways of 
darkness they walk.’ And it is because of the angel of dark- 
ness / that all the sons of righteousness *go astray*; so all 
their sin and their iniquities and their guilt, and the trans- 


hhrases “sons of light” and “sons of darkness” are an important link 


W. 


Cf. Lk. 16:8; In. 12:36; I Thess. 5:5; Eph. 5:8. 


spirit of truth and spirit of error” in I John 4:6, and the same Greek 


‘Vv 


in the Testament of Judah 20:1, where R. H. Charles translates “the 


truth and the spirit of deceit.” 
Jn. 1:6-7; 2:11; Jn. 8:12; 11:10; 12:35: Rom. 13:13; Eph. 5:8. 
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23 gressions of their deeds are under his dominion 
God’s mysteries until his end-time; while all their afflicti: ns 
and their seasons of distress are under the dominion of is 
24 hostility. / And all the spirits allotted him [strive] to trip «ie 
sons of light; but the God of Israel and His angel of tr ‘h 
25 have helped / all the sons of light. He created the spirits of 
light and darkness and upon them He founded every wo1 
26 {and upon] their [ways! every service, and upon their ws 
iv, 1 feverly |ser|vice.© The one [spirit] God has loved / for all 
duration of the ages; so in all its activities He delights 
ever. As for the other, He has loathed its counsel, so al 
ways He has hated forever. 
Q Now these are their ways in the world: [The way of 
Spirit of truth is] to enlighten the heart of man, and to n 
straight before him all the ways of true righteousness, and to 
3 make his heart tremble with the judgments of / God, a: 
spirit of humility and slowness to anger, and great compuas- 
sion and eternal goodness, and understanding and insight «nd 
4 mighty wisdom which believes in all / God’s works and Jeans 
upon His abundant mercy, and a spirit of knowledge in every 
purposeful work, and zeal for righteous judgments, and a 
5 holy *purpose* with steadfast intent, and great devotion to 
all the children of truth, and glorious purity, loathing all 
6 impure idols, and walking humbly /in the prudence of all 
that is discreet according to the truth of the mysteries of 
knowledge. These are the counsels of the Spirit for the sons 
of truth in the world; and the visitation of all who walk by it 
7 consists in healing /and abundant peace during length of 
days, and to bear seed with all everlasting blessings, and 
eternal rejoicing in the victorious life of eternity, and a crown 
8 of glory,/ together with raiment of majesty in eternal light. 
vi, 13... .. And everyone from Israel who dedicates himself 
14 to join the Council of the Community ‘—the man whi }s 
Overseer at the head of the Many shall examine him as to 
his understanding and his deeds. And if he grasps instruction, 
15 he shall bring him / into a covenant to turn to the truth and 
to turn away from all perversity, and he shall enlighten him 
in all the judgments of the Community. Afterward, when he 
16 comes to stand before the Many,/ the whole group will be 
asked concerning his affairs; and however it is decided in 
° A fortunate dittography which has enabled me to restere the lacunae of the text. 
7 The rules for joining the sect are very similar to those of the Essenes d ibed 
by Josephus in His Wars of the Jews, II, 8. For a detailed comparison of the 
sectaries of this scroll with the Essenes, cf. Millar Burrows, “ The Discipline nual 
of the Judaean Covenanters,” Oudtestamentische Studién, ed. P. A. H. de Bove, viii, 
1950; also consult my article, “ A Comparison of the Sect ... ,” Biblical chae- 


ologist, sept., 1950. 
the text in the Supplementary Study. 
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accordance with the counsel of the Many he will either draw 
near or draw away. But when he draws near the Council of 
the Community, he must not touch the Purity of / the Many 
until they examine him as to his spirit and his deeds, until 
the completion of a full year by him. Neither shall he share 
in the property of the Many; / but upon his completion of 
a year in the midst of the Community, the Many shall be 
asked concerning his affairs with reference to his under- 
standing and his deeds in the Torah; and if it is decided / 
that he should draw near [or, nearer] the Conclave of the 
Community, according to the opinion of the priests and the 
majority of the men of their convenant, his property and his 
skill shall be delivered to the man / who is Supervisor of the 
work of the Many, and he shall enter it to his credit, but 
shall not spend of it for the Many. He [the neophyte] shall 
not touch the drink of the Many until / his completion of a 
second year among the men of the Community. But upon 
his completion of a second year, he [the Overseer] shall ex- 
amine him under the direction of the Many; and if / it is 
decided to admit him into the Community, he will enroll 
him in the order of his assigned position among his brethren 
for Torah, and for judgment, and for purity, and to pool his 
property; and his counsel shall belong / to the Community, 
also his judgment. 


. . . . Now when these things come to pass in Israel to the 
Community, according to these rules, / they will separate 
themselves from the midst of the session |or, habitation] of 
perverse men to go to the wilderness to / clear there the way 
of HUHA,' as it is written: 

In the wilderness clear the way of .... ; 

Level in the desert a highway for our God: / 
That [means| studying the Torah [which] He commanded 
through Moses, so as to do according to all that was re- 
vealed time after time /and according to that which the 
prophets revealed through His Holy Spirit. As for anyone 
of the men of /the Community, |in|] the covenant of the 
Community, who wilfully removes a word from all that He 
commanded, he shall not touch the Purity of the holy men; / 
nor shall he have any knowledge of any of their counsel, until 
his deeds are purified from every kind of perversity that he 
may walk in perfection of way. Then they shall admit him / 
to the Council under the direction of the Many; and after- 
ward he shall be enrolled in his assigned position; and accord- 


urrogate for the divine name Yahweh which was too sacred for this seribe 
e or pronounce. HUHA is the substitute name which was pronounced, not 
re, but in the citation of Isa. 40:3 where the scribe indicated the Tetragram- 


by four dots. Cf. Isa. 40:7; 42:6 in DSTa. 
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ing to this rule shall it be for every one who joins 
Community. 


rhs) 


For as for me, my justification belongs to God; 
And in His hand is the perfection of my way, 
Together with the uprightness of my heart. 


3 Through His righteousness my transgression shall be blot 


out; 
For from the fountain of His knowledge He has opened 
light, 
So that upon His marvels my eye has gazed 
And my heart is illumined with the Mystery. 
4 Eternal Being is the support of my right hand; 
Upon a Rock of strength is the way of my treading: 
It shall not tremble before aught, 
5 For God’s faithfulness [or, truth| is itself / the roc of 
treading, 
And His might is the support of my right hand. 
And from the fountain of His righteousness |flows| my 
justification, 
A light in my heart— 
From His marvellous mysteries in Eternal Being. 


2 And I, if /I totter, 
The mercies of God are my salvation forever; 
And if I stumble in the guilt of flesh, 
My justification through God’s righteousness ° will 
everlastingly; 
3 And if He begin my affliction, 
Even from the Pit He will draw out my soul, 
And He will direct my steps in the way; 
In His compassion He has brought me near, 
{ And in His mercy He will bring / my justification. 
In His steadfast righteousness He has justified me 
And in His great goodness He will pardon |or, atone f 
my iniquities; 
5 And in His righteousness He will cleanse '° me from 


XI, 


® This sectarian hymn embodies language similar to that of Paul’s epi: 
the subject of justification. Cf. Rom. 1:17; 3:21 ff., 10:3 f., I Cor. 1:30; 
5:21; Phil. 3:9. Cf. also Paul’s similar use of Hab. 2:4, as compared wi 
viii, 1 ff—Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11. 

1° Sanctification (as well as justification) is predicated on the basis 
righteousness. Cf, I Cor. 1:30. This psalm of the Manual may be compa 
one of DST (published by E. L. Sukenik in Megillot Genuzot II, Plate 
31-33) : 
I thought while living in sin, 

“T am apostate from Thy covenant ” ; 
But when I remembered the might of Thy hand 

Together with the abundance of Thy compassion, 
I took courage and stood erect, 
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*impurity*, 
And from the sin of the children of men. 


AIAH 43:19 ACCORDING TO THE FIRST ISAIAH SCROLL (DSlIa) 


JouHN C. TREVER 


in his “Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll,’ Dr. Harry M. 
insky concludes that the DSIa variant reading in 43:19, M393 for 
173, is not superior to the masoretic, as first suggested by Dr. E. L. 
cenik.2. Though Orlinsky uses several arguments, he seems to put 
siderable emphasis upon the fact that Dr. Millar Burrows, while 
ing The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, Vol. I, decided 
word was D’3°F3 and not iS." 

Vhen I first came upon this problem, while checking the typed trans- 
ration being prepared for the printers, I concluded that the last 
er was a taw and was a bit surprised to find a mem there when the 
uters’ proofs arrived. Later Burrows asked me to check the matter 
preparing a special print from my color transparency of that column. 
studying the transparency and making the print as large as feasible, 
0, concluded that the last letter was a mem. My conclusion was 
ed on the fact that there appeared to be a continuous stroke from the 
it of the letter to the lower left, since the slight projection at the 
er left seemed to be a part of the right stroke, despite the slight 
ik in the bottom which I assumed to be due to flaking of the ink. 
re appeared to be traces of this stroke in the break, and it seemed 
ontinue over on top of the lower tip of the left stroke. Furthermore, 
t at the crack at the top of the letter there seemed to be a slight 
ection upwards, so typical of the mem.* 

ecently I was able to examine the original scroll at the disputed 
it very carefully and to prepare an infra-red photograph of it. On 
nining the original with a magnifying glass, it became clear that what 
ought was ink on top of the left stroke at the bottom actually was 
nerustation of formation matter which appears in several parts of 





And my spirit became steadfast in confronting 
the plague [which was due me]; 
For I was supported by Thy mercy, 
And by the abundance of Thy compassion ; 
For Thou dost pardon iniquity, 
And in Thy righteousness dost cleanse man of 
transgression. 
ur. Bib. Lit., LXIX (June, 1950), pp. 149-166. 
egillot Genuzot, 1948, p. 35. Cf. Burrows in BULLETIN, 113, p. 30. 
. cit., pp. 161-164 and footnote 14. See also Col. XXXVI, line 29 of the pub- 
| text and transliteration. Dr. Albright took issue with Orlinsky in BULLETIN, 
— 
iter sending one of these prints and the above analysis to Dr. W. F. Albright 
in October, he answered, “. . . but I do not believe that you are right; it is 
. taw! ” 
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the somewhat round blemish on the leather where the word was i 
scribed. In fact, this darker spot on the leather, which can be clear! 
seen in the published text, is a defective part of the skin and probal 
was more porous than the surrounding leather, which may accou 
for the somewhat thicker letters of this word which lies within t 
blemish.° On closer examination it soon became apparent that the rig 
hand stroke does not continue to the left as I had thought, but sto 
definitely at the exact point shown on the published text, and I cou 
find no trace of ink beyond. What appeared to be traces in the col 
photograph were bits of foreign matter on the surface. Furthermo: 


MS SY MY iA OR AY NIRS 
A AYL POLY yD. 45H BAS HUM at 
nde LY AW I5 IS V4 arp ds ANY AKT 
“way AY) YEN away ALiat wns 


lawl rt dos wey yews say 


The word NTYBWT (nethibéth) [middle of the last line above] in infra-1 
photograph of Isa. 43:19. 


what I took to be a slight projection at the top of the letter turned 
to be the result of a bit of flaking of the ink just to the left of the c: 
which runs through the letter at that point. 

I enlarged the infra-red photograph to a little more than dot 
normal size (reproduced here), and the nature of the taw becomes cl 
That it cannot be a mem, but must be a taw now seems to be sett 

Despite the physical problem created by the blemish on the skin 
the thickening of the lines as a result of the different texture of 
leather at this point, there are some other matters to consider w 
interpreting this reading: 

1) This same word appears just three lines above in its cot 
feminine form, though in the singular, to be sure. In considering h« 
nem might have been written by the scribe, Orlinsky mentions the i 
ence of the word 317 and others which have masculine plurals. W 
it not be better to assume that the influence of the feminine form o 


5 This same phenomenon can be observed on Cols. XXI, XXV, XXVI, XXX, 3 
and XLVI. Cols. X and LIV show it also, but the reinking at a later tim 
exaggerated the effect. 
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wd written such a short time before would have determined his use 

‘re and thus argue in favor of reading it taw? The plural fem. is used 

Cols. 35:27 (just a column removed!); 48:8 and 19 which would 
a gue further against the scribe’s slipping in the one case on Col. XXXVI. 

2) But paleography in this case, with the new photograph, is de- 
csive. If the letter were a mem, then it is the only one of its kind in 
tie entire manuscript as far as I can tell. I have searched in vain for 

‘ which would resemble this letter, but have failed to find one. Nor 
could it be a poorly formed medial mem (frequently found in the final 
position), for its left stroke never drops as straight as here. Several 
exumples of medial and final mem can be seen in the accompanying plate. 

}) What are the normal characteristics of the taw in this MS.? It was 
apparently begun with a down stroke at the left, usually ending with a 
prominent foot that sometimes slopes down and sometimes is flat. The 
right stroke usually overlapped the left stroke (see below) just below 
the top, angled sharply upward as it formed the right shoulder and 
then dropped almost straight down (or a little to the right) leaving a 
fairly sharp shoulder above and a deep depression at the left. Every 
one of these usual features, however, can be found occasionally in modi- 
fied form in various combinations or singly. A few random examples will 
suffice from among the hundreds I examined: Col. II :8:6,° shallow top, 
not such a sharp point at the right, foot not prominent, but right stroke 
straight; Col. III :17:5, very similar to disputed letter, even to the slight 
curve of the right stroke toward the left; XIII :7:6, lower right curves 
to left; and note the several close parallels in Col. XXXVI:4:7, right 
stroke curves toward the left at the bottom; 11:2, very similar except 
foot, but notice shallow top; 14:5, similar including foot, though top is 
a little deeper; and 15:5, almost identical, though lower right is less 
curved. When we note that the blemish on the skin caused the ink to 
spread slightly, and assume that the scribe’s pen slipped a little to the 
left at the end of the right down stroke, this form of a taw can be 
accounted for. 

On reading the first draft of this paper, Dr. Burrows was still not con- 
vinced and wrote the following note: 

lf your infra-red photograph makes it probable or even certain (of that I am 
not sure) that the letter in question was intended for a taw, I cannot believe that 
it was begun with that intention. If the bottom of the letter was never closed, 
I can only suppose that the scribe started out to write a mem and discovered his 
mistake in time to finish up with an attempt to transform it into a taw. What 
makes me unable to believe that he set out to write a taw is the upper left-hand 
corner. The top line begins at the left with the little hook characteristic of the 
mem, and the left-hand vertical stroke begins at the top line, at the right of the 
hook, instead of beginning above the top line so that the latter starts from it as 
regularly in the taw. The taw in this same word and the one with which the next 
word begins, as well as a large number of others in the immediate vicinity, all have 
this characteristic. Only if I could be shown another taw in this manuscript with 
the »pper left-hand corner characteristic of the mem could I believe that the scribe 
beg this letter with the intention of writing a taw. It is true also that the 
righ'-hand vertical stroke curves as though it would proceed around the bottom 
to the left, but this is not so certain or decisive. 


he third figure represents the number of the word in the line, 
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_ It has already been shown that the right-hand part of the “ hook 
is the result of a flaking of the ink at the edge of the crack, which flakin 


continues down the center of the left stroke; but the projection at th 


upper left, leaving the impression that the left stroke began under tl 
right, needs to be accounted for. Two possibilities present themselv: 
from forms of taw surrounding the disputed form. 1) Many times oi 
scribe begins the right stroke of taw by overlapping the left stroke fro: 
the very top, then retraces the first stroke down a bit before swingit 
off to form the shoulder. (Note clear example in the first taw of tl 
line above the disputed word in the infra-red illustration.). Often wh« 
he does this, the placing of his pen was poor, and he started a little | 
the left, forming a bulge of ink at the top. This seems to be what ha 
pened in making the initial taw of the very next word to the one 

question. 

2) Occasionally the scribe hesitated after touching his pen to the ski 
and as a result left a bulge at the top of a stroke. (See the right stro! 
of the only shin in the top of the illustration, and the right stroke of t] 
first he in the line above the disputed word.) This phenomenon is cleat 
seen in two cases of taw in the accompanying illustration: in kpsth, tw 
lines above, where the upper left corner of the taw is almost identi 
to the disputed letter, and in hnwtn, where the bulge is very promine1 
Barring the loss of ink at the right, therefore, the “ hook ” so disturbii 
to Burrows can easily be accounted for in a taw, and the two cases ju 
cited seem to give sufficient evidence. Thus there is no question in m 
mind any more that this letter is a taw, and therefore the form of t! 
word is not unusual. 

4) Although it must be admitted that this scribe does interchan 
waw and yodh, it should be pointed out as a further argument in fay 
of considering the final letter a taw, that normally the scribe distinguish 
the letters, especially when he links them to the preceding letter. Ni: 
how often, even in the accompanying plate, the distinction is mad 
the heavier, sharper, and wider head on the yodh, the small, m« 
rounded hook on the waw. Added to the rest of the arguments fr 
paleography, this factor should not be overlooked. 

Withdrawing this mem from the argument in Orlinsky’s treatm« 
of this variant in DSlIa takes away a good deal of its strength, | 
whether or not his other contentions regarding the inferiority of | 





reading remain strong enough to reject it, others will have to judve. 


Personally, however, I should be inclined to agree with the original st: 
ment made by Burrows, that “ This is attractive: the reading of the } 


ntoh en 


may have been caused by the FINS of v. 20, where the parallel is 5°2, 


whereas here it is 47.” ' 


7 BULLETIN, 113, p. 30 
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A NOTE ON ALPHABETIC ORIGINS 


E. A. SPEISER 


The discovery of the Ugaritic ABC in November, 1949, has touched off 
discussion that promises to continue for a long time.’ It introduces 
ie first substantial break in a body of evidence which had remained 
isic since the composition of the acrostic passages of the Old Testament 
id the taking over of the “ Phoenician ” ? alphabet by the Greeks. To 
- sure, the letter-sequence of the traditional Phoenician alphabet now 
oves to go gack to the fourteenth century B.C. at the latest. It follows 
at, once established, the order of the alphabet became normative for 
ch otherwise divergent systems as the Ugaritic, the Phoenician, and 
e Greek. But the new find serves also to place in a sharper focus the 
ferences between the underlying phonemic equipment of Ugaritic and 
loenician respectively. At the same time, however, a number of new 
oblems have been brought to the fore. 

The Ugaritie script contains symbols for the same 22 phonemes that 


we represented in the Phoenician alphabet, and in both systems the order 


a 


om 


t 


i 


f= 


CO 


il 
W 





these symbols is the same. Ugaritic differs, however, in that it operates 
ith eight additional characters. Three of these are betrayed as local 
zaritic peculiarities * on two counts: internally, by departing from 
pical Semitic requirements; and externally, by being placed after T— 
obvious addition to the long-familiar list °(A) to T.4 But the other 
e additional symbols break up the traditional sequence, no two of 
em being grouped together. The following transliteration gives the 


der of the new ABC while bringing out at the same time the phonetic 


lues and the respective places of the additional Ugaritic characters: 
BG DHWZHTYK LM N S‘PSQRT T 
H § : a G ius 


v 


See W. F. Albright, BULLETIN, No. 118, pp. 12-14; No. 119, pp. 23-24; C. H. 
don, Orientalia, XIX (1950), pp. 374-76; O. Eissfeldt, Forschungen und Fort- 
ritte, Sept. 1950, pp. 217-20. 

This designation is used here for the sake of simplicity without prejudging the 
stion of actual origins. 

It is significant that the characters in question are not all three aleph-signs, but 
, and the second samekh (S). Since Ugaritic A proves by its position at the 
d of the alphabet to have been originally a consonant symbol, I have retained 
diacritie over all three symbols to avoid confusion. J. Friedrich’s discussion 
the subject in Orientalia, XII, (1943), pp. 15-16, has to be modified in the light 
he new find. 

Che reason for this appended placement is well stated by Gordon, loc. cit. It 
ies to the two vocalic alephs precisely because the original alphabet was con- 
intal (hence the use of the initial ’ for A must also be secondary), and to S 
vuse of its restriction to loanwords. It should be stated, however, in this 
nection that it may be misleading to follow Gordon in regarding ssw “ horse” 
Indo-European without reservations (cf. loc. cit., p. 375.) As it is, enough 
gularities characterize the cognate Sanskrit, Greek, and Italic words for “ horse ” 
1out the further complication of the present Semitic form. It would seem safer 
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The lower line shows at a glance the eight characters that have no 
counterparts in the Phoenician script. The three Ugaritic neographs 
(I, U, S) require no further comment. Nor will the student of Semitic 
linguistics be puzzled by the inclusion of H, Z, and G within the alphabet 
proper, for the sounds in question are known independently as Semitic 
phonemes. On these matters the statements by Albright and Gordon 
leave no room for debate.’ The surprising items in the new ABC are (1) 
the emergence as a Semitic phoneme of the sound which has here been 
provisionally transliterated as Y; and (2) the placing of S between K 
and L,° whereas its traditional position (after R) is now taken over by 7 
Gordon now assigns to Y the value 2 and is inclined to see in it at 
original Semitic phoneme not hitherto represented in a Semitic alphabet. 
Albright, on the other hand, prefers to retain provisionally for this 
symbol the value s... The problem deserves more attention than it has 
received thus far, more indeed than it can receive within the limitation 
of the present note. Yet even a brief outline promises to prove helpful 
On the phonetic side, the composite evidence that is available shows 
the sound which underlies X to have been voiced. Z. S. Harris demon 
strated sixteen years ago that the symbol involved was used predomi 
nantly in Hurrian forms.? Subsequent Hurrian studies established th 
fact that XY stood in Hurrian for the exact voiced counterpart of thi 
sound which we find, e. g., in the medial consonant of syllabic Tes (§) ul 
alphabetic ttb.° The Semitic evidence points likewise to a voiced sound 
This much is at least clear from the writing Xpid in the phonologicall) 
atypical Nikkal text,’ as compared with the dpid of the normally writte: 
documents. If the initial d in this divine epithet represents a relatiy 
pronoun, as is generally assumed, our X reflects Arabic and Primitiy 
Semitic d. As has been pointed out frequently, X is rare in the Semiti 
material from Ugarit.’? For the most part the pertinent forms are obscut 
not only etymologically but also semantically. There are, however, a fe. 
other instances of probable correspondence with d.'° In two furth 
cases the meaning is established by parallelism. One of these is the wo 


to assume that the respective forms of Indo-European and Semitic go back to 
common outside source. 

5 See above, note 1. 

* It is problematic whether the common Semitic root slm had anything to do w 
the order of the letters SEM. The speculation that the first two letters of the alp 
bet may have owed their sequence to *b “ father” is still barely possible (but 
probable than hitherto); that the next two letters were influenced by gd * grat 
father ” (as in Arabic, cf. Bauer-Leander, Heb.Gram., p. 68) is definitely erroneo 
for the new alphabet establishes the original sequence in this instance as GHD. 

7 Loc. cit.. pp- 375 f. 

§ BULLETIN, No. 119, p. 24. 

® JAOS, LV 1935), pp- 90-100. 

1°See my Introduction to Hurrian (abbr. JH), pp. 31 ff.; J. Friedrich, Orienta 
XII, pp. 6-11. 

11 See Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (abbr. UH), No. 77, line 45, and ef. ibid., pp. 2 

12 Cf. Harris, loc. cit. and Gordon, UH, pp. 22, 275 (No. 2015). 

13 K.@., “Xr *dr “ help ” (7), H. L. Ginsberg, Orientalia, VII (1938), p. 3, 
Xr‘<*dr “arm” (7), ef. Gordon, UH, p. 275, No. 2025. It is interesting to 1 
that in each instance the sound in question is followed by r. 
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for “ breast,” in which the initial sound is written with X whereas the 
Semitic cognates presuppose *t.'t But this particular Semitic term has 
long been suspected of onomatopoeic origin.’ The other case is that of 
the Ugaritic word for “ vision, dream-oracle.” *® Here there can be little 
loubt that we have before us a borrowing based on Akkadian S?rtw in its 
pecific sense of “oracle.” In other words, where the occurrences of X 
n Ugaritie are at all capable of a phonologic analysis, the sound reflects 
n original *d, which Ugaritic normally treats as d; the sound occurs 
lso in loanwords and in onomatopoeic forms. The remaining instances 
annot as yet be properly evaluated. The combined Ugaritic and Hurrian 
vidence, however, definitely establishes an underlying voiced sound. 
dentification with s is ruled out independently by the fact that etymo- 
gical $ has merged in Ugaritie with §. 

As for the phonemic prototype of X, the evidence so far would sug- 

est *d rather than some new phoneme. This suggestion can be strength- 

ied considerably by the following argument. The unexpected position 

{ Ugaritic S near the middle of the alphabet and the placing of T 

here Phoenician has § should not be dismissed with the remark that 

ter t had shifted to s the original § was dropped as no longer neces- 
ary.'S For one would normally expect the retention of the original § 
ither than of the end-product of the t>§ shift. On this particular point 
the available extra-Ugaritic evidence will again prove suggestive. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of Semitic shin and sin (8, $) is 
their relative instability. The presence of both, in addition to samekh 

s), is attested directly only in Old South Arabic.’® Hebrew § shares the 
same single symbol with § while its later pronunciation is that of s. It is 

‘imarily from the correspondence of Hebrew § with Arabic ¢ and the 

mverse equivalence of Hebrew ¢ and Arabic § that we obtain indirect 
evidence for an original s-phoneme in Hebrew. Elsewhere, Primitive 
Semitic *¢ has merged with § in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Phoenician, 
and with s in Aramaic. All this is ample testimony to the disturbed 
status of both § and s throughout the Semitic-speaking area and over 
long stretches of time. 

The career of Primitive Semitic *t is of a different order. To be sure, 
the original spirant value remains intact only in Arabic and Old South 
\rabic. In Aramaic the sound shifted to t, in Ethiopic to s, and in 
Akkadian, Hebrew and Phoenician to §. The underlying phoneme was 
distinguished in Ugaritic from the sibilant § (which represents earlier 
§ and $), since separate symbols are employed for the two sound ranges. 
Circumstantial evidence, however, favors the conclusion that the product 
oi *t in Ugaritic patterned with the sibilants rather than with the 


‘See UH, p. 24. 

Cf. Th. Néldeke, Neue Beitrige zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1910), pp. 
l°1 f. In such eases phonetic doublets would not be exceptional, and we find them, 
in leed, in the Hebrew analogues of this term. 

UH, p. 275, No. 2027. 

Ibid., pp. 15 f. 

‘Gordon, Orientalia, XIX, p. 375. 
’See D. Stehle, “ Sibilants and Emphatics in South Arabic,” JAOS, LX 
r ff. 


’ 
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spirants, although it remained distinct from §.2° The same inference is 
valid for Old Akkadian and for some of the later Akkadian dialects 
notably that of Nuzi.* In this connection one thing in particular is 
worthy of repeated stressing. Where Akkadian orthography permits us 
to distinguish between § <*8/s and §<t, the latter is invariably writte1 
with §-signs, whereas the former fluctuates in writing in that it may b¢ 
expressed by more than one set of sibilant signs (§, s, 2). It follows that 
the product of *t tended to be stable in sound, while that of *§/s was 
subject to fluctuation. 

When the traditional Phoenician alphabet was first reduced to 2: 
characters, the relative stability of the derivative from *t, as contraste: 
with *§, may thus have been the main reason why the place reserve: 
for an original J was given over to the symbol for original Semitic */ 
*§, and s. If we could assume parallel phonetic developments for Uga 
ritic and Phoenician, the merging of $/s and *t in Phoenician woul 
have to be dated to a time after the fourteenth century B.C. But sucl 
an assumption is by no means necessary. All that can now be inferre¢ 
for Ugaritic is that its T was in all probability already within the sibilant 
range. Accordingly, the present transliteration is likely to be misleading 
Since some form of S-symbol is advisable, and since separation from & 
proper is necessary, the noncommittal S commends itself on typo 
graphical grounds.*? I shall use this transliteration in the concludin: 
portion of the present discussion. 

As was stated above, Hurrian differentiates rigidly between 3 and 
The alphabetic symbol for Hurrian 2 is the XY of the new ABC, a symbo 
used also very rarely in the Ugaritic texts to represent a voiced soun: 
which normally patterns with d. We know independently that Ugariti 
d expresses Semitic *d as well as *d. The Hurrian pair § :2 is proportion 
ally parallel to the Semitic pair *t:d. Since the connection between 
and *¢ is well established, it follows that a parallel connection chai 
acterized Z and *d.**> Because Z is written with XY in Hurrian context 
X must stand, therefore, for original *d in native Ugaritic forms. W 
may adopt accordingly here, too, the transliteration %. Its phonem 
prototype in Semitic was *d and not some hitherto unrecorded sound. 

A few inferences remain to be drawn from the fact that Ugaritic 2 
attested only sporadically or dialectally, the regular Ugaritic product 
*d being d. The position of the Z-symbol (— X) in the new ABC shoy 
that the underlying phoneme was fully operative at the time and in t! 
place where the alphabetic order was introduced, but merely vestig! 
in the Ugaritic that we know. This means either that the underlyi 
*d-phoneme had shifted to d between the time of the alphabet’s intr 
duction and the date of the Ugaritic texts, or that the Ugaritic alphab 
was itself modeled after one which had been devised for the use of 
language in which *d continued in force. The second of these altern 


20 Cf. Speiser, JH, pp. 31, 35; Friedrich, Orientalia, XII, pp. 6 ff. 
*1 Cf. Speiser, JAOS, LVIII, pp. 187 ff. 


*2 In preference to the typograhically cumbersome s. 
°8 Excepting, of course, loanwords and such cases as 2d, for which see above. 
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tives commends itself for more reasons than one. The very presence of 
the three Ugaritic neographs indicates that the original alphabet was 
not wholly suitable to the needs of Ugaritic. Furthermore, inscriptional 
finds from the South Canaanite area which antedate the Ugaritic texts ** 
indicate the presence of an antecedent linear alphabet. 

Phoenician could have based its reduced alphabet on either source. 
The possibility remains, of course, that Phoenicia itself was the home 
of the original Semitic alphabet of 27 characters. At all events, how- 
ever, the parent dialect does not appear to have been Hebrew, since 
the latter possessed a §, whereas the dialect at the source of the alphabet 
had apparently lost that sound. 

The discovery of the oldest alphabet known to us to date has solved 
wv clarified some old problems and has also raised a number of new 
issues. One thing, at least, is now clear and beyond dispute: We are 
still a long way from fully understanding our ABC. 





[THE HEBREW EXPRESSION FOR “MAKING A COVENANT” IN 
PRE-ISRAELITE DOCUMENTS 


W. F. Avsricut 


During his second campaign of excavation (1927) at el-Mishrifeh, 
incient Qatna southeast of Hamath on the very edge of the Syrian 
Desert, Count R. du Mesnil du Buisson discovered some fifteen cunei- 
orm tablets or groups of fragments from single tablets.!. Most of them 
elonged to a series of four inventories of precious objects in the temple 
treasury of the goddess Beltekalli (Ninegal) ,? dating from about the 
fifteenth century B.C.’ The first of these inventories was published by 
\I. Ch. Virolleaud in transcription and translation three years later.* 
\I. Virolleaud was subsequently occupied so fully with the interpretation 
nd publication of the Ras Shamrah tablets that he had to give up any 
dea of completing the publication of the Qatna documents, which he 
hen turned over to a very able young French Assyriologist, M. J. Bot- 
éro. The latter has now published them in an exemplary study of 136 
losely printed quarto pages, which covers the ground so comprehen- 
ively and compactly as to leave nothing to be desired in this kind of 


**Cf. Albright, BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 8 ff. and D. Diringer, “The Palestinian 
nseriptions and the Origin of the Alphabet,’ JAOS, LXIIT, pp. 24 ff. 

‘On the excavations here see M. du Mesnil’s book, Le site archéologique de 
lishrifé-Qatna (Paris, 1935). 

*The Sumerian goddess Ninegal (Lady of the Palace) must not be confused 
ith Ningal, semitized as Nikkal. The former’s Accadian name, Belit-ekalii, was 
neopated to Beltikalli and hurrianized as Pentikalli. 

‘The latest possible date is that of the destruction of Qatna by the attacking 
ittite army about 1370 B.C. (M. B. Rowton’s chronology, which is here about a 
‘cade [or a little less] later than the chronology of Borchardt which I had been 
lowing until recently). 
‘Syria, 1930, pp. 311 ff. 
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publication.’ Jejune as the contents of these documents may seem to a 
layman, they are full of valuable material. The archaeologist familiar 
with the concrete objects found in Late Bronze levels in Palestine and 
Syria may here find the Accadian, Hurrian, and sometimes the North- 
west-semitic names which they then bore, and can better study their 
cultural origin and distribution. An admirable index completes the 
monograph. 

In this brief paper the writer will resist the temptation to discuss various 
interesting new points suggested by study of the Qatna documents, and 
will limit himself to some observations on the expression TAR be-ri-ti, 
which heads two lists of names described cautiously as ‘“ economic ” 
texts (the quotes are M. Bottéro’s). The French scholar has not men- 
tioned—probably for motives of prudence—a rapprochement between 
this phrase, which means literally “ to cut a beritu) and Hebrew likhrot 
berit,° “ to cut a covenant,” i.e., “ to make a pact or contract.” Yet in 
the writer’s opinion this combination is so obvious and so free from 
difficulty that it may be accepted without hesitation. Of course, chancé 
occasionally plays some extraordinary tricks. Here, however, we have 
the expression occurring in two separate documents, at the beginning of 
their first lines, as [T|AR be-ri-ti and as TAR be-ri-t{i|; the reading is 
thus certain. Unhappily the ends of the two first lines in question ar 
broken, leaving only the signs awilit?! A-’a ...in Tablet A and 
nu(?) in Tablet B. 

The contents of the two tablets are simple. Tablet A contains a list 
of names, with and without patronymics; the names are chiefly Hurriai 
but two are clearly Indo-Aryan and at least one is Semitic. Tablet B is 
a ration list, with rations of barley meal, ete., payable to men bearing 
similar names, at least one of which is again Indo-Aryan.’ Both tablets 
were written by the same man, Kida son of Akbite, whose name als 
appears in the first list, indicating that he wrote the tablet on behalf oi 
the group of men in question. List A is thus a compact in which t 
men in question, together with their scribe, agree to enter someone’ 
service or to carry out certain obligations. List B, written by the sam 
scribe, then illustrates the nature of the compact; the men were t 
receive specified rations in return for their services. 

Needless to say, we have here an extremely interesting new point fo 
biblical scholars, since the Israelite concept of b¢rit, “ covenant,” was 
central theme in Yahwist theology. Here we have the first publish¢ 
extra-biblical occurrence of the word from early times—not later tha 
the first third of the fourteenth century B.C. 

5 Revue d’Assyriologie, XLIII (1949), pp. 1-40, 137-215; XLIV (1950), pp. 105-12 

®° The word berit can scarcely be separated from Accadian biritu, “ bond, fetter,” t 
exact derivation of which is obscure. It certainly does not come directly from t 
stem bry, “to cut, see,” as often supposed. Whether it was taken over into Nort 
west Semitic from Accadian or not cannot be determined at present, since the wi 
was not hitherto known outside of Hebrew. 

7 We thus have three new Indo-Aryan names to add to our growing list (now cl 
to ninety in number): Urpazana (or something similar), Biriassur(r)a, a 
Uazuassur(r)a. On the Indo-Aryan names so far known see R. T. O’Callaghan a1 
P. E. Dumont in O’Callaghan’s Aram Naharaim (Rome, 1948), pp. 56-68 and 14 
155. Another royal Mitanni name has lately been added to the list; see my rema! 
in BULLETIN, No. 118, p. 17, n. 27, on Barattarna. 
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SOME BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


The Archaeology of Palestine is represented by a number of important studies. 
Fathers R. de Vaux, O. P., and A.-M. Steve, O. P., have brought out the official 
publication of their excavations at Abu Ghosh in 1944 under the title, Fowilles &@ 
Qaryet el--Enab—Abii Gésh, Palestine (Paris, Gabalda, 1950, 162 pp. + 20 plans 
ind plates, quarto). Though the remains studied here belong chiefly to the Middle 
\ges, the excavators have accomplished a valuable task of analyzing and dating 
juildings and finds from different periods. Students of mediaeval ceramics and 
irchaeologists who work in Palestine will gain greatly from careful examination of 
he book. 

The first part of the long-awaited publication of the work of the Colt Archaeo- 
logical Expedition in the Negeb of Palestine has at last appeared, after the director, 
‘Ir. H. Dunscombe Colt, and his assistants had surmounted innumerable difficulties. 
Necavations at Nessana, Volume 2: Literary Papyri, by Lionel Casson and Ernest 

Hettich (Princeton University Press, 1950, pp. xiv-+175 +8 plates, $7.50), 
ontains the Greek and Latin papyri of literary character found by the Colt Expedi- 
ion in 1937 at ‘Auja el-Hafir (ancient Nessana) in the desert south of Palestine. 
Judging partly by the more cursive non-literary hands found in the same context, 
he two classical scholars date these papyri between 500 and 700 A.D. Over half 

f the volume is devoted to a remarkable Greek glossary to the Latin vocabulary 
f the Aeneid and to numerous fragments of the original text of the latter. All these 
pyri are dated by the editors in the age of Justinian, when there was a revival cf 
Latin studies in the Eastern Roman Empire, owing presumably to the fact that 
awyers and administrators had to learn the old official language. The remainirg 
apyri contain miscellaneous New Testament, hagiographical (St. George, Abgar), 
theological, legal, and lexicographical fragments, some of considerable historical 
mportance. We congratulate the Colt Expedition on this auspicious beginning of 
he publication. 

Three valuable excavation reports have come ir from Israel. Professor B. Maisler 
f the Hebrew University (now in this country for nine months at the University 
f Chicago) has issued the English summary of his Hebrew report on the excavations 
it Beth She‘arim (Arabic, Sheikh Abreik) under the title Beth She‘arim: Report on 
the Excavations during 1936-1940, Vol. I (Jerusalem, Israel Exploration Society, 
950, 12 pp. + 42 plates). For a brief review of the Hebrew volume see BULLETIN, 
No. 98, p. 28.—Maisler’s preliminary Hebrew report of the first two campaigns 
f excavations at Tell el-Qasileh, 1948-1949, has appeared under the title, Ha- 
afirét be-Tel Qasile, 5798-5709: Sqirah muqdémet (Jerusalem, Israel Exploration 
Society, 1950, pp. x + 28 [quarto] + 12 plates). He has also described to me in 
letail the results of the third campaign, which confirm and illustrate the position 
aken in chronological matters in his previous publications. I am happy to accept 
ill his dates, with the one proviso that the end of Stratum XI was perhaps dated a 
»w decades too high at first. In the present publication all dates are acceptable. 
‘ell el-Qasileh is of first-class importance for the chronology of the Iron Age from 
he Philistine occupation to the end of the preéxilic Israelite period. Two inscrip- 
ions from the eighth century lend unusual epigraphic interest to the site. (One 
ientions ‘“‘ gold of Ophir” and the temple of the god Hauron.)—In the current, 
iuch belated, volume XTV (1950) of the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
. Palestine (presumably the last volume of this valuable journal), Dr. I. Ben Dor, 
ssistant director of the Israel Department of Antiquities, has published the official 
eport of his remarkable excavation in a Middle Bronze temple of the Canaanite 
1other-goddess (Astarte or Asherah) at Nahariyeh, north of Acre, carried out in 
947. Both exeavation and publication reflect the highest technical mastery. Ben 
lor’s date “in the late eighteenth and seventeenth centuries B.C.” seems a trifle 
ite to me; I suggest a date for the overwhelming bulk of the pottery about the 
econd half of the eighteenth century, since it is much more closely related to 
trata G-F at Tell Beit Mirsim and the coeval strata XIV-XIII at Megiddo than to 
he following strata. 

Anatolian Studies are represented by a number of important publications. The 
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energetic archaeologist and Hittite decipherer, H. Th. Bossert, has launched a new 
journal, entitled Jahrbuch fiir Kleinasiatische Forschung, with the sub-title, Inter 
nationale Orientalistische Zeitschrift, which he edits with the assistance of Fr. 
Steinherr, also of Istanbul (Heidelberg, Carl Winter, Universitiitsverlag, Heidelberg, 
3 fascicles annually at the subscription price of 55.50 DM or $13.23 a year). The 
first two fascicles include 224 pp. and 32 plates, together with many cuts in the 
text. There are many good papers by such Anatolian scholars as Bossert, Sedat Alp, 
K. Bittel, E. Laroche; Dupont-Sommer contributes several papers on Semitic inserip 
tions recently found in Asia Minor, and C. Rathjens publishes a long paper (42 pp., 
well illustrated) on the cultural history of South Arabia (still useful, though 
unavoidably antiquated by the progress of our excavations in Qataban). We hope for 
many American subscriptions to this interesting and important new journal. 
Among other Anatolian publications the following deserve special mention. B. 
Landsberger and Kemal Balkan have a joint publication of the extraordinarily im 
portant Old Assyrian inscription of Irishum, nearly complete in 74 lines. Discovered 
in 1948 during the Turkish excavations at Kiiltepe (ancient Kanish in Cappadocia 
it is by far the longest early Assyrian inscription yet known in the native dialect 
dating from the nineteenth century B.C. Landsberger’s philological commentary is, 
as usual, hors de concourse: * Die Inschrift des assyrischen Kénigs Irisum, gefunden 
in Kiiltepe 1948” (reprinted from Belleten, XIV, No. 54, April, 1950, pp. 219-268, 
with 6 plates Dr. Sedat Alp publishes Zur Lesung von manchen Personenname 
auf den hieroglyphenhethitischen Siegeln und Inschriften (Ankara, 1950, Tiirk Tai 
Kurumu Basimevi, 1950, 104 pp., 250 krs.). Here he offers a very careful analysis 
of the personal names inscribed on Hittite hieroglyphic seals. Needless to say, the 
discovery and partial publication of the Karatepe bilinguals have enormously in 
creased our confidence in the decipherment of this script, which had already been 
well begun by Bossert and Gelb, not to mention others who had an important hand 
in the work.—The eminent archaeologist of the University of Ankara, Dr. Ekrem 
Akurgal (whose name was taken from that of a Sumerian ensi of Lagash in 
Babylonia), publishes Bayrakli: Erster vorliufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen 
in Alt-Smyrna (reprinted from the Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya 
Fakiiltesi Dergisi, VII, No. 1, March, 1950, pp. 1-97 with 16 plates). Here we have 
the first clear-cut evidence as to the early Greek settlement at Smyrna, which 
came in two phases, one geometric, and one dated by the excavators about 570-540 
B.C. The earlier phase exhibits a little proto-geometric, a little early geometric, and 
a great, deal of late geometric and sub-geometric pottery, implying occupation from 
not later than the ninth century B.C. to about 600, when Alyattes destroyed the city. 
The Archaeology of Cyprus is well represented by the admirable report on Vounous 
1937-1938, published by Eleanor and James Stewart (Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska 
Institutet i Rom, XIV, Lund, Glerup, 1950, 394 quarto pp. + 107 plates). The 
excavations at Vounous were carried out in 1937-38 and were practically ready for 
publication in 1940. Then Mr. Stewart was mobilized and spent several years in a 
German prison camp; when he came out part of the material collected and organize 
for publication had disappeared and had to be laboriously replaced. The excavated 
cemeteries belong to the earliest part of the Early Bronze Age in Cyprus, and fill a 
serious gap between the Neolithic of Dikaios and the much better known middle anc 
late phases of Cypriote Early Bronze. This publication deals only with the field 
work and objects found; a later one will interpret the finds and discuss thei 


ih 
nh 


chronology. 

Proto-Arabic Studies are represented by a massive thesis 
Ryckmans. A. van den Branden, 8. M. has published a complete corpus of all known 
Thamudic inscriptions, with copies, transcriptions, and commentary, under the title 
Les inscriptions thamoudéennes (Louvain, Bibliothéque du Muséon, Vol. 25, 1950 
pp. xvi + 599 + 22 plates). The Thamudic inscriptions (mainly graffiti) come from 
northern Hejiz, ancient Midian (latiore sensu). The author dates the inscription 
of his corpus from about 500 B.C. (sixth-fifth centuries) to the third century A. D. 
This chronology agrees very well with Winnett’s, though the latter would bring the 
latest down to about the fifth century A.D. The reviewer refrains from expressing 
an opinion for the present, though he cannot help feeling that the chronological 
spread is not quite so wide. We congratulate the author on his useful contribution 


from the school of 


to our studies. 
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The History of Israel is attracting more attention again. Two important recent 
publications are Martin Noth’s Geschichte Israels (Géttingen, Vandenhoek & 
Ruprecht, 1950, pp. viii + 395) and H. H. Rowley’s From Joseph to Joshua (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1948, London, Oxford University Press, 
1950, pp. xii + 200, 12s 6d). Noth’s book reflects the point of view of the Leipzig 
school, to which he has himself contributed more than any other pupil of Albrecht 
{lt. Since the reviewer takes a more conservative attitude toward early Hebrew 
radition than the author, one must expect no little divergence between Noth’s point 
f view in pp. 36-141 and pp. 3-23 of my chapter in Finklestein’s The Jews: Their 
History, Culture and Religion, 1949. In later periods our point of view is on the 
vhole very similar, often strikingly so even where we do not both derive our 
pproach from Alt; e.g., we both adopt the position of Bertholet with regard to 
he relation between Ezra and Nehemiah.—Rowley’s book is an astonishingly full 
resentation of the problems of early Israelite history and chronology, with almost 
xhaustive utilization of the literature available up through 1948; his bibliography 
‘cupies 24 closely printed large octavo pages, including, e.g., over fifty items by 
ie reviewer alone. Bibliographically, the book will be of the greatest service. 
towley’s own conclusions are eminently judicious, though not necessarily correct; 
» places the migration of Abraham from Harran about 1650 B.C. (I have oscillated 
‘tween c. 1900 and c. 1600, but have most recently tended toward the earlier 
ternative), the career of Joseph in Egypt about 1370 (I favor the 17th or early 
ith century), and the oppression early in the thirteenth century, while the Exodus 
dated about 1230 (my present date is about 1280). The Conquest we date about 
ie same time. Needless tv say, we lack precise evidence for any of the Patriarchs, 
it the evidence for the Israelite Conquest is more satisfactory than it is, e. g., for 
ie Norse occupation of Greenland. 
Among numerous special studies and dissertations in the Old Testament field I 
all limit myself to the following items. G. Ernest Wright, editor of the Biblical 
chaeologist, has published The Old Testament against its Environment (Studies 
Biblical Theology, No. 2, London, SCM Press, 1850, 116 pp., 6s.), which can be 
ocured in America from Henry Regnery Company, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
[ll., for $1.50. This is a splendid study, which may be heartily recommended to 
|—Aubrey Johnson of Cardiff has brought out another of the little volumes, 
cked with sound and original ideas, for which he has become known: The 
tality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Cardiff, University of 
ales Press, 1949, 107 pp., 6s.). Johnson deals particularly with the concepts 
fesh and rich in Hebrew.—Otto Eissfeldt’s study, Die dltesten Traditionen Israels 
teihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 71, Berlin, Tépel- 
in, 1950, 100 pp.) is a very detailed analysis of Cuthbert A. Simpson’s massive 
rk, The Early Traditions of Israel (Oxford, Blackwell, 1948), in which the latter 
es to penetrate back through the pre-Deuteronomic sources into the underlying 
storical development of early Israel by use of the literary-critical appreach.— 
rt Lindhagen’s Uppsala dissertation (from the school of the late Sven Linder), 
e Servant Motif in the Old Testament (Uppsala, Lundequist, 1950, pp. xv + 336), 
a very painstaking and comprehensive survey of extra-biblical as well as biblical 
terial bearing on his subject, with an elaborate bibliography and index. It will 
extremely useful.—Martin Schmidt’s Prophet und Tempel: Eine Studie zum 
blem der Gottesnihe im Alten Testament (Ziirich, Evangelischer Verlag, 1948, 
pp.) comes from the school of Eichrodt in Basel; it is a penetrating theological 
ly of its subject with an analysis of pertinent sections of Isaiah, Micah and 
haniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah and the post-exilie prophets; major 
tion is paid to Ezekiel—Carl Gordon Howie’s thesis, The Date and Compo- 
on of Ezekiel (Journal of Biblical Literature, Monograph Series, Vol. IV, 222 
th Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1950, pp. vi + 121), comes from the 
timore school; the author undertakes to prove the unity and exilic date of the 
phet Ezekiel, whose entire prophetic career must be placed, he believes, in 
yylonia. The book, which draws heavily on archaeological and linguistic data, 
is thus very different from previous studies, is symptomatic of a vigorous 
‘tion against the point of view advocated by Herntrich and even more drastically 
Hélscher. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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